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AGRECULCURR, | 


(Por the New England Farmer.) 


IRRIGATION. 


By Hon. Joun W. Lincouy, 


! 
Mr Fessenpen:—The belief that there is no 


subject in relation to Agriculture so little under- 
stood, or so much neglected, by the greater num- | 
ber of the farmers in this section of our country, | 
as that of irrigation, will be my apology for} 
soliciting through you the further attention of) 
those interested to this mode of improvement of 
their lands, Comparatively a small proportion of 
them are so favorably situated as to be able to 
irrigate large tracts, but there are but few farms 

on which irrigation may not be advantageously 
introduced in a greater or less degree. I do not 
think that I should be extravagant in estimating | 
the annual loss to the farmers of this county, from | 
their want of attention to the turning of water ov er | 
their land, and also the washings of the public | 
roads, as amounting to several thousands of dollars | 
more than the whole amount of county charges | 
for roads, alministration of justice, &c. beyond a 

liberal allowance for compensation, for all time, | 
trouble and expense, which a proper attention to | 
it might occasion. 

There are but few farms, on which there are | 
not one or more small streams, some of them | 
perhaps not permanent, but which continue for | 
several weeks in the spring, and their channels | 

} 
| 
| 





filled with water after heavy showete , the waters 
of which may be very profitably used in irrigation ; 
they are loaded with manure, which unless saved 
by being filtered through the grass, is lost for any | 
beneficial use. On lands thus partially irrigated, >| 
the grass starts more early, the earth wn 
acquired a thicker covering, is afterwards less 
affected by a drought, and the crop of hay, al- 
though less than on lands where a more constant 
supply of water can be obtained and has been 
judicionsly used, is superior to that on adjoining 
lands of equal quality of soil, over which water 
has not been turned, 

I have in this discussion made many extracts 
from different authors, and would now refer to 
a most excellent treatise, “‘l'atham on Irrigation,” 
as containing much valuable information. On 
page 5, he says :—*“ But of all the instances of 
agricultural, household, and commercial economy, 
Which call for the attention of philosophical ob- 
servation and scientific assistance, none appears 
to be more conspicuous than the neglect of an 
economical use of water. Indeed, improvements 
in respect to the various applications of this ele- 
ment, which might be contrived for our better 
accornmodation, seem to be lost sight of, like most 
other providential "bounties, in an imaginary idea 
of the superabundant infinity of the natural supply ; 
and an habitual indifference beyond the ordinary 
purposes which have accompanied custom from 
early periods of untutored nature.” 

On page 45, it is stated, that “there is perhaps 





no beneficial practice in Agriculture which has 
been so generally neglected in Great Britain as | 
that of watering land. Its fertilizing effects have 
heen sufficiently experienced in our climate ‘to 
demonstrate, that great benefits might be derived 
from this application of that useful element; but 
we are as yet unable to make even an approxima- 
ted estimate of what the amount of these benefits 


« Let not Britain, then, (says he,) boast of her 
attainments in Agric ulture, or consider her fields 
is nearly as productive as they might be rendered, 
while such immense quantities of water are suf- 
fered to flow into the sea without having ever 
been employed to fertilize her fields in the smallest 


| degree.” 


might be, because we know so little of the variety | 


! 
of cases in which it might be applied, or of the | 


precise nature of its meliorating effects. Perhaps 
the application that has been made of it in Aber- 


|deenshire goes farther to point out the nature of 


these future and distant effects, than that of any 
other part of Britain. It is proved by the prac- 
'tice there, that if a stream of water is allowed to 
flow over the surface of a heath covered moor for 
a considerable length of time, that moor not only 
loses the power of producing heath, but it grad- 
ually acquires the faculty of produci ing grass in 
abundance, as well as corn (small grain), and 
various other crops, that in its natural state never 
would have been reared upon it; and that it not 
only is enabled to produce these crops in conse- 
| quence of the moisture it furnishes at the time 
they are growing, but that these effects continue 
after the water itself is withdrawn; and that ef 
course it operates as a manure which communi- 
cates a permanent fertility to the soil that never 
can be lost, except by bad management at some 
future period. 

“In this point of view it would appear, that 
every drop of water which is allowed to run into 
the sea, without having been first spread upon the 
soil to fertilize it, is a waste of so much valuable 
manure ; and that those who suffer it thus to go 


lto waste, are guilty of nearly a similar crime as 


those who bury their dung in pits under ground. 

“If it be true, as Swift asserts, ‘that the man 
who can make two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, deserves more applause 
than all the warriors and politicians that ever were 
born’; it will naturally follow, that those who 
neglect to do this, when it is within their reach, 
are equally entitled to blame for misconduct.” 

On page 49, it is said that ‘* Dr Anderson, who 
in speaking concerning some of the works for 
public irrigations in France, farther remarks, that 
as such public works have hitherto unfortunately 
been coufined to warm countries, men have gen- 
erally adopted the idea that the only use of such 
irrigations must be to give moisture to plants 
when growing, as the great heat of the climate 
would deprive them of the requisite humidity ; 
and that of course in.such moist climate as Bri- 
tain, whose plants are rarely killed with drought 
they cannot be wanted. He states the fact as 
clear, however, and gives the practice of Aber- 
deenshire as an unexceptionable proof, that water 
duly spread over the surface, and judiciously man- 
aged, acts always as a permanent manure, that is 
equally calculated to fertilize the fields and moun- 
tains in high latitudes as to render luxuriant the 
crops in the vales of torrid regions. 


} 








On page 53, it is stated, that “Mr Hoyte, of” 
Osbornby, has given farther specimens of his 
superior skill and spirit in this kind of improve- 
ment, by taking to himself an allotment of poor 
land, for the laudable purpose of convincing 
unbelievers in the theory of agriculture, how very 
far it is possible to practice irrigation with profit. 
He has availed himself of the undervalued re- 
source of catch-water drains, and has irrigated fifty 
acres at an expense of fifty pounds, This im- 


provement succeeds to his wishes, but it is yet of ~ 


too recent a date to authorize a decisive account 
of its product. This gentleman also has observed 
and put in practice a Jeading maxim in irrigation, 
which seems every where to obtain; he takes 
care to continue his water (as near as practicable 


| in retaining its nutritious particles) in a constant 
| state of activity. 


His method is, to water three 
or four days, and then shift. 1 apprehend, how- 
ever, that where irrigation is used in a warm 


-season, a different practice must be adopted ; and 


in this respect, a few experiments will be found 
the best preceptor to govern the variance of soil 
and climate. Mr Hoyte uses irrigation in the time 
of frost for the purpose of destroying sedge ; which 
in his experiment is succeeded by the appearance 
of clover. Mr Young states the produce gained 
in this instance at a ton of hay, and fifteen shil- 
lings spring feed per acre, with nearly the same 
quantity of after grass. ‘To this we may add the 
advantages of early feed for an increasing stock, 
and the enrichment of the farm by the propor- 
tionate accumulation of manure.” 

Page 59 says:—‘ The practice of irrigation by 
Mr Fenno, of Baddly, near Namptwick in Ches- 
hire, is very similar to the method used by the 
German settlers in America, in the irrigation of 
meadows with liquid manure. The farm house 
and yard are situated upon a stratum of clay and 
mar! to a considerable depth, and therefore the 
water in rainy seasons, is not much decreased by 
absorption. ‘The sap from the dung-hills, and 
moisture from the cowhouses, &c. is collected 
into reservoirs. The moisture from the wash- 
house, stables, pig-styes, necessary, &c, which 
only runs during rain, and a few hours after, is 
distributed into the first field by a gutter called 
the first level. This farm-house is said to be 
unfortunately situated upon the highest ground 
with a declivity from it in all directions, which 
prevents any additional water being brought to it 
by collecting gutters; and therefore the whole 
quantity here used is what falls from the clouds 
upon the buildings, yard, &c. being about two 
acres of ground; and yet this, inconsiderable as 
it is, promises to be sufficient for the maintenance 
and improvement of about eight acres of land for 
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mowing or pasture. The wash from the yard, | “Thus it appears that a due observance of the 


previous to its being used for floating, proceeds, | declivity and points of distribution, will ‘render 
by means of carriage gutters, to the lands to be | the same gutters and trenches, duly managed by 
irrigated. It is thence distributed into successive | the stops, alternately works of irrigation and 
zig-zag trenches, which are carried across the lauds | drainage ; and a similar attention to the stops, will 
whieh the line of level pursues. This form of either distribute the water through the successive | 
trenching is adopted in order to keep an equal | levels, or partially to any which you would use 
level across the ridges and furrows, which the | for irrigating by the continuance of the carrier 
former state of constant ploughing has left irregu- trench, and turning off the needless levels of the 
Jar on the sides and slopes of the declivities, so | time. 
that the trenches may be of po greaier depths or| “The declivity allowed to these levels is an 
‘digvensions in the ridges than in the adjacent fur- | inch to every ten rods; this is sufficient to carry 
rows; and that each level may, when charged forward the water.through its various variations. 
with water, discharge it equally over the lowest} Hence you may either flow the whole levels and 
edge of the trench, from one end to the other, at) fields in succession, or you may flow the fields in 
one and the same time. ‘The gutters which are | rotation, according to the number of them which 
cut in this first field are, at the end where they | are connected with your works,” 
receive the water from the carriage gutter, eight In other fields, on the estate of Mr Fenna, we 
inches wide at the top and six inches deep, sharp find he econtrives to collect water in the time of 
at the bottom, or of no breadth, gradually taper-| rains, trom all the grounds which lay upon a 
ing to the extremity, where it is no more than four; higher level than those which he designs to irri- 
inches wide and four inches deep; they are cut) gate. This method should indeed be observed in 
across the declivity of the field, at the distance of all cases of irrigation; for by means of suitable 
ten or fifteen yards from each other. The sod | cateh-water drains along the sides of more elevated 
taken from a gutter of this sort is prismatic or lands, leading to reservoirs dug on eligible sites, 
wedge-like ; and one of the largest, at the end it is very practicable to irrigate lands, either with 
adjoining the carriage gutter, is retained and used | simple or compound liquid, although there be no 
for a stop, and placed either in the collateral level, | other water to resort to than that which falls from 
or the carriage gutter, as oceasion may require ;| the heavens, 
the others have been chopped to pieces, and spread! If it is profitable in the wet and cold climate of 
in the furrows, in order to make the field more England to be at the trouble and expense of con- 
Jevel. Where not wanted to level hollow, or low structing reservoirs, as done by Mr Feta, and 
‘places, they should be carricd into heaps and this for imperfect irrigation, will it be believed 
mixed with dung for a compost. ‘There is no part that this mode of improvement cannot be bene- 
of any gutter raised by the stuff taken out, and ficially practised in this country, even at consid- 
therefore the mower meets no more obstruction ,erable outlay, particularly under the superior 
than he did previous to their being cut. advantages which almost all our farmers possess ? 
| Or will facts justify a general denunciation of the 
system as “too expensive for our scale of hus- 
| bandry,” extending to those cases in which the 
cost would be but littke more than nominal ? 


METHOD OF FLOATING THE FIELDS, 

** When it rains, the reservoirs are pounded up 

as high as they can be, without injury to the yard, 
whilst the rains from the other side of the build- 
ings, including the wash from the wash-house, 
, igstyes, necessaries, &c. are collected into one 


(To be continued.) 


‘ ‘ PitumBaco.—This mineral is found in consid- 
g utter or deep ditch, and turned into the first level ala & . T3 
. . | erable quantities in various parts of the United 
by the stop; which level becomes thus filled from | . . . 
tye States. A mine of it was discovered not long 
en] to end, and flows down the declivity of the | _. : a ca : ; ; 
s me | since on the farm of Franklin Pearce in Hillsboro’, 
fie t 5; but the tendency the water has to quit the |. > . . ; f 
; é 'N. H. Plumbago is a very useful mineral, and is 
ridges, makes it necessary to cut a small channel) ¢ et ee eee 7 
in each ridge, two inches wide, and two inches | ume for a variety of purposes. The finer parts 
ru - Alor ei m Rady tl ‘| 4 - are first boiled in oil, and then cut into tables or 
deep. “passing ov 1e slope, or part im- . r 
a pasa Rx tl my tlevel. tj . enh i ne pencils; the coarser parts, and the refuse of the 
ely be 1e first level, it is again collected |_. ; . 
ny J / ftaatpraryge : 4 My sta flat :| Stine are melted with sulphur, and cast into 
“Oni vel, and dispersed over its flat ; ; : : 
ay Ae, Geoes . I er MS Hat 5 | coarse pencils for carpenters. It is also used for 
and in the same manner over the third, fourth, 


, brightening and preserving grates and ovens from 
&c, levels. But when the water is wanted for vi 6 I yg 


a haan Of the Veale tidtabhe's rust, for painting the roofs of buildings, and on 
ow ie levels suita ate a : me FP 
mui ahaa “ae ee aaa nd ; e thereto, | account of its greasy quality, for diminishing the 
ar sollectin er, and by a ae . “ap: Noes  ¢ 
ae, 2 Ces ae y & Proper’ friction in machinery. Crucibles also are fre- 
removal and management of the stops, its contents 


itl af Sapper into the field f quently made with it, and resist greater degrees | 
: re 1€ gateways into . . i 
ine -penepe eee 8 gs web pas sell of heat, and have more tenacity and expansibility 
which they were demanded. 


a than those manufactured with the usual clay mix- 
“Thus each level and field is alternately man- | tiie 


aged as occasion requires; and, one or two days | 
after the rain shall have ceased or abated, when Farmens.—lIt is notorious that a large propor- 
the surface of the field appears dry, the reservoirs | tion of farmers are unsuecessful in their business, 
of black thick water are let out and distributed | And why is this want of success? May we not 
where they are needed most. ‘The reason why | see it in the fact that they are ignorant in the great 
these were not let out sooner was, the quantity of| principles of their own business? And why 
rain happening to fall, might perhaps have carried | ignorant of these great principles? Perhaps 
it off over the ground ; and the reason why it! through the force of early education, —they may 
should not be used later, or in dry weather, is, the | never have been taught that it could be useful to 
ground js then open and porous, and the r-servoirs | them in after-life, or that it could promote their 
do not hold a sufficient quantity to reach far upon | happiness to bring science in aid of their labor, or 














the field. they may even have been taught that the more 


— — 





learned they were, the more they would be unfit. 
ted for the oecupation of afarmer. Mistaken, yer 
too common Edueation! and in it we see the 
great cause why the farmer does not rank bigher 
in the grades of society, and bis influence more 
felt in the councils of the nation.—Gen. Far. 


Manuracrure or Cur Giass.—The manufac. 
ture of cut glass has, within a few years, much 
increased and improved in this country, and arti. 
cles little if any inferior in quality to the English, 
are turned out from our factories in abundanee, 
The most extensive establishment is at Sandwich, 
Mass. a statistical description of which is given jn 
the Barnstable Patriot. This one factory con. 
sumes weekly of pig lead, (first manufactured into 
oxide of lead,) 10,800 Ibs; pearlash, 8,500 ; salt 
petre, 1400; silex, ten tons, and clay of the fines 
kind five tons, From this it will be seen what 
heterogeneous materia's are combined to produce 
one of the most beautiful products of human an. 

A large portion of the glass manufactured jy 
Sandwich finds a ready sale in foreign countries, 
A set of rich cut glass is now in hand for the 
King of Muscat. The demand for cut g ass door 
knobs —a great improvement upon the brass or 
plated —is yearly increasing. To give a stil! 
fuller idea of the extent of this factory, it js 
stated, that the making of packages keeps many 
hands employed, six thousand large casks being 
required annually. ‘Two hundred tons of pack. 
ing straw are used every year. Two packets are 
constantly plying between the factory and Boston, 
transporting glass ware. The number of persons 
employed may be inferred from the fact, that the 
families attached to the factory consume in a year 
eighteen hundred barrels of flour, and nearly as 
much corn, besides thousands of bushels of pota- 
toes. Four or five vessels find constant employ- 
ment in bringing Richmond coal to the works.— 
Balt. Amer. 





Cuinese Mutperry.—We are now convinced 
that plants of the Chinese mulberry may be repro- 
duced by seed, contrary to the opinion we ex- 
pressed in the fourth number. Facts have since 
vome to our knowledge which leave us no Jonger 
in doubt that the Morus Multicaulis is a distinct 
species, and consequently susceptible of propaga- 
tion from seed. A new theory has also been 
started in relation to it which we think both cor- 
rect and important in a practical point of light. 
This theory was suggested by Dr H. C. Beardslee 
of Monroe, in a communication published in our 
eighth number, and has since been confirmed by 
the observations and experiments of several prac- 
tical cultivators. ‘The theory is, that plants from 
the seed are more hardy than those from slips, 
and consequently less liable to be destroyed by 
the severity of northern winters. 

It is also rational to suppose that plants removed 
from colder to warmer climates will succeed bet- 
ter than those removed in the contrary directions. 
Hence it should be an invariable rule to transport 
trees from north to south without reference t 
convenience or expense.— Suk Cul. 





Lumper.—lIt is calculated there will be sawed, 
the current year, at least 150,000,000 feet of boards 
on the Penobscot river alone. ‘These boards will 
sell at the mills for about three millions of dollars. 
— Times. 
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Remarks of Mr Fessenden, from Boston, in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, Feb. 25, 1836, on 
a Bill for the Encouragement of Silk. 


gcture of silk do not present us with anything 
new, doubtful or visionary. The art of silk cul- 
ture, though in its infaney in Massachusetts, is, in 
some countries, coeval with the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. In North America, while we were colonies 
under Great Britain, from 1755 to 1772, preminins 
were bestowed, by a patriotic association in Lon- 
don, called “ The Society for the Encouragement of 
4rts,’ on a number of persons in Georgia, South 
Carolina and Connecticut, for planting mulberry 
trees, and for cocoons, and raw silk; and those 
premiums laid the foundation for the silk-culture 
in those States, 


In the year 1828 there was publisbed at Wash- 


ington, ina Jarge thick pamphlet, a “ Letter from | 


Richard Rush, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
U. S. transmitting the information required by a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, of May 
11, 1826, in relation to the Growth and Manufacture 
of Silk, adapted to the different parts of the Union.” 
This communication was dated February 7, 1828, 
sent to the House of Representatives, and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, of that House, 
April 21, 1828. The pamphlet was of royal 
octavo size,and contained 224 pages, together 
with a great number of cutsexplanatory of different 
processes in the silk manufacture. According to 
this valuable state paper, it was found that after 
the war of the revolution the culture of silk was 
renewed, and in 1789 two hundred pounds weight 
of raw silk were made in the single town of 
Manstield, in Windham county, Connecticut. In 
the year 1810, the value of the sewing silk and 
raw silk, made in the three counties, New London, 
Windham and Tolland, was estimated, by the 
United States’ Marshal, at 828,503; but the value 
of the domestic fabrics made from the refuse silk, 
and worn in those counties, was not taken into 
consideration. This may fairly be estimated at 
half the above sum. In 1825 it was found that 
in Windham county the value of sewing silk and 
of the domestic silk fabrics was double what it 
was in 1810, (having doubled in three years) and 
then amounted to about $80,000. It was also 
found that sewing silk was part of the circulating 
mediim of the counties of Windham and Tolland, 
and that it was readily exchanged at the stores 
for other articles, on terms which were satisfac- 
tory to both parties, and that the balance of the 
account, when in favor of the seiler was paid for 
in silver. ; 

There is, at this day, no doubt of the profits 
which attach to the skilful as well as diligent 
manufacture of silk. But it may be asked, how 
is that manufacture connected with the farming 
interest of Massachusetts, as its advocates assert ? 
To this I reply, that farmers possess not only that 
interest, which is common to, and binds together, 
the three great branches of human industry, Agri- 
culture, Manufactures and Commerce, but the 
foundation, and first stepping stones of the Silk 
Culture are’ Agriculture and the pursuits of rural 
economy. The raising of mulberry trees, and the 
furnishing of mulberry leaves for feeding silk worms, 
is as much the business of the farmer, as the rais- 
ing of corn and potatoes, We have many thou- 
sands of acres in this commonwealth, which are 
thought to be almost totally unfit for any agricul- 


| which the sides and the summits of every one of 
|the thousand hills of old Massachusetts will be 
| decorated and crowned with mulberry trees. In 


| 


| cultivators, or to incorporated companies, mul- 


facture silk, lest the corporators should raise the 
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tural purpose, but would prove very valuable for | 
| 


the raising of mulberry trees. Dry, stony soils, | 


i descending to the south produce mulberry leaves | ture, 


(of a better quality than rich levels or lands with a 
The culture of the mulberry tree, and the manu- ieee | 


nerthern aspect. 1 hope the time will come, in | 


that case, if silk manufactures flourish, whether 
they belong to the fire side and farm buildings of 


berry leaves, as well as mulberry seeds, seedlings, 
cocoons, &c. will be articles in as regular demand 
in market as beef, flour, or any article consumed 
in a family. 

Dr Lardner states, that in many parts of France 
and Italy mulberry leaves are commonly sold in 
market by weight, and that persons, who rear silk | 
worms are often wholly dependent on this source | 
for a supply. In other places mulberry trees are | 
hired for the season, and from four to six franes, | 
(about 75 to 110 cts.) are paid for the use of each | 
tree. 

Some have ohjected to incorporating silk com- 
panies, with the right to grow as well as to manu- 





leaves in such quantities as to prevent their sale 
by farmers inthe neighborhood. But if the man- 
ufacturing part of silk culture succeeds, there will 
always be good encouragement for the agricultu- 
ral part; and silk companies might as well at- 
tempt to monopolize air or sunshine as the grow- 
ing of mulberry leaves. If silk factories flourish, 
(and I think they will flourish, if we give them a 
little encouragement at their commencement) 
those factories will require mulberry leaves, co- 
coons aud raw silk to some hundred times the 
amount of all that the owners of such factories or 
persons engaged in their business can ever think 
of raising or reeling themselves. ‘The demand 
for mulberry leaves and cococns, for which they 
must be almost wholly dependent on the farmers, 
will increase with the supply ; but without a com- 
petent supply to commence with, there never can 
be much demand for those articles. Silk compa- 
nies and their workmen will have their own ap- 
propriate avocations to attend to. Artists who 
have served apprenticeships to the making of dif- 
ferent sorts of siik fabrics of nice texture and high 
price, engineers capable of constructing and super- 
intending the employment of those efficient and 
gigantic laborers, power looms, and steam engines, 
would be foolishly set to work in gathering mul- 
berry leaves ; usurping the places and occupations 
of the farmer’s women and children, ‘This wouid 
be worse than putting Hercules to the distaff. It 
would be an absurdity equal to the einploying of 
steam engines of forty horse power to pare apples, 
or to give motion to a straw cutter; or to use a 
railroad car to drive cows to pasture. It is a 
truth that the agricultural part of producing silk 
may usefully employ the hands of a cripple, a 
child or an idiot, and some branches of the me- 
chanical and manufacturing part may task the 
mental powers of a Bacon, a Newton, an Ark- 
wright, or a Fulton. ‘The Farmer who refuses to 
patronize, or who uses his influence ip this hon- 
orable body to prevent legislative encouragement 
to the culture of silk, acts a part in as direct oppo- 
sition to his own interest as if he were to oppose 
the franchise of a market in Boston, or to head a 
mob to. inflict Lynch law on market men. 





= 

sik is that it will neither interfere with, nor saper 
sede, any other kind of domestic manutae- 
And some branches of silk culture can 


never be taken out of the hands of the husbandmar 
and his family by the great wholesale manufae- 
This, however, is not the case with regard 
to cotton and woollen manufactures. 1 can re- 
member when nearly all the cotton and woollen 
goods used in the country were of domestic man- 
ufaecture, products of the spinning wheel and of 
the hand loom. Cotton as well as wool was card- 
ed, spun and woven by the farmer’s daughters 
and female hired help; and for a farmer, or his 
family to wear any apparel not manufactured 
wholly, or in part by the fernales of bis household, 
would be held very disreputable extravagance, 

We, however, incorporate, and | am willing 
that we should continue to incorporate, companies 
to munufacture woollen and cotton goods by 
water and by steam power. We thus sanction 
the use of, and lend a liand in establishing cer- 
tain agents and machines which have rendered 
some branches of domestic industry entirely obso- 
lete, and caused family spinning wheels and looms 
to be as much out of fashion as high heeled shoes 
and hoop petticoats. ‘This is the less to be re- 
gretted because substitutes for such wheels and 
looms may perhaps, be found in the mulberry 
hedge, the farmer’s cocoonery and the domestie 
silk spinner. 

Many persons are of opinion that large factories 
are greatly and permanently injurious to domestie 
industry, and to the greatest good of the greatest 
number. ‘To such erroneous notions I beg leave 
to oppose the facts and the reasons contained in a 
“Report of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in Great Britain on the Woollen Trade.” 

“ Your committee have the satisfaction of see- 
ing that the apprehensions entertained of factories 
are not only vicious in principle, but they are 
practically erroneous, in such a degree that even 
the very ,opposite principles ought to be reasona- 
bly entertained. Nor would it be difficult to 
prove that the factories, to a certain extent at least, 
and in the present day, seem absolutely necessary 
to the well being of the domestic system ; supply- 
ing those very particulars wherein the domestic 
system must be acknowledged to be inherently 
defective ; for itis obvious thatthe little muster 
manufacturers cannot afford, like the man who 
possesses considerable capital, to try the experi- 
ments which are requisite, and incur the risks, 
and even losses, which almost always occur, in 
inventing and perfecting new articles of manufae- 
ture, or in carrying to a state of greater perfection 
articles already established. He cannot learn, by’ 
personal inspection, the wants and habits, the arts, 
and improvements of foreign countries; diligence, 
economy and prudence, are the requisites of bis 
character, not invention, taste and enterprise ; nor 
would he be warranted in hazarding any part 
of his small capital. He walks in a sure road as 
long as he treads in the beaten track ; but he 
must not deviate into the paths of speculation. 
The owner of a factery, on the contrary, being 
commonly possessed of a large capital and having 
all his workmen employed under his own imme-- 
diate superintendence may make experiments hag- 
ard speculation, invent shorter or better yrodes of 
performing old processes, may intro? yce new arte 
cles, and improve and perfect ol? ones, thus giv- 
ing the range to his taste and fancy, and thereby 
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competition with their rivals in other countries | 
Meanwhile, as is well worthy of remark, (and ex- 
Perience abundantly warrants the assertion,) many | 
of the new fabrics and inventions, when their sue- 
cess is once established, beeome general among | 
the whole body of manufacturers; the domestic | 
manufacturers themselves thus benefitting in the | 
end from those very factories which have been at | 
first the objects of their jealousy. ‘The history of! 
almost all other manufactures in which great im- 
provements have been made of late years, in some 
eases ut an immense expense aud afier numbers of | 
unsuccessful experiments, strikingly Ulustrates and | 
enforces the above remarks, {t is besides an ac- 
knowledged fact that the owners of factories are 
often among the most extensive purchasers at the | 
halls, where they buy from the domestic clothier | 
the established articles of manufacture, or are able | 
at once to answer a great and sudden order ; 
while, at home, and under their own superintend- 
ance, they make their faney goods, and any arti- 
cles of a newer, more costly, or more delicate 
quality, to which they are enabled by the domes- 
tic system to apply a much larger proportion of 
their capital. Thus the two systems, instead of 
rivaljing #re mutual aids to each other; each sup- 
plying the other’s defects, and promoting the oth- 
er’s prosperity.” 

When I first began to turn my attention to 
silk culture, [ was apprehensive tuat the clinate 
of New England was not favorable to that branch 
of industry. IT thought that the Southern States 
would have greatly the advantage of the Northern 
by reason of their warmer and longer summers ; 
and that, by obtaining several crops of cocoons in 
a season, our brethren in that part of the union 
would possess such superiority as to render all 
competition of the inhabitants of New England 
unprofitable if not impossible. But reading the 
fo'lowing passage in Dr Lardner’s Treatise on the 
Culture of Silk, together with some other consid- | 
erations has changed my opinions on the sub- 
ject. 

Count Dandolo, (a celebrated Stalian silk cul- 
turist) is of opinion, that in ftaly it is disad- 
vantageous to obtain more than one crop in each 
soason. He aflirms that the mulberry tree cannot 
bear the constant stripping of its leaves without 
injury. “All things considered” says he, “1 am 
well persuaded that one of our good creps will be 
equal in produce to any tumber that may be gath- 
ered in a year.” If then one crop a year is all 
that can be advantageously obtained in a country 
so famous for the production of silk as Italy, our 
warin season in New England is long evough and 
warm enough for that kind of culture. 

The reason why the advance of silk culture has 
been 80 slow, in places in which it has maintained | 
only a languishing existence, or at best a feeble 
seogress for many years and even centuries, has 
been the want of that general information relative 

‘to the growth and manufacture of silk, which om 
New England habits of investigation together with | 
ur printing presses will supply. If A. makes an 
improvement of any consequence, 8. C., &c, to | 
the end of the alphabet will soon be in possession | 
of it. The press gives universality to every im- 
provement inthearts. Any labor saving machine, 
contrivance or discovery, diffused by our loco- 
motive omnipvesent newspapers, and other peri- 


~Odicals, instead 0, being confined to the closet of 
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the philosopher or th” Work shop of the mechanic, 
48009 bees nes as commox! a8 day light. 





But Lam told that no capita!, nor incorporated 
company is requisite for the manufacture of silk. 
That half an ounce of mulberry seed, and land 
enough to sow it on, are all that are necessary to 
begin with. Very well, neither is capital neces- 
sary to commence operations in making a railway or 
a canal, say one hundred miles long. A spade and 
a pick-axe are alone wanted, yet, we, very properly, 
incorporate companies for constructing canals and 
railways. A single laborer might break ground 
for forming a canal across the isthmus of Darien, 
to unite the Atlantie with the Pacific ocean ; but, 
if we wanted to make a good job of it we should 
incorporate a company with a ‘arge capital. 

If Massachusetts gives no encouragement to 
silk culture, but seems to look upon it with a 
jealous eye, and extends to our infant manufac- 
tures a hard and a heavy instead of a helping 
hand, we shall induce artists and capitalists to 
choose their locations in other States. Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, &c., will 
not fail to take advantage, of such illiberal and 
short sighted policy. But we lave no reason for 
complaint or apprehension ; and believe that this 
enlightened Legislature will act in accordance to 
the maxim that a judicious liberality is the best 
economy. In praying for acts of incorporation 
we do not ask for any exclusive right, and are 
perfectly willing that others should build silk fac- 
Neither do we ask for money from this 
Commonwealth to carry our plans into operation. 
We only petition for the privilege of expending, 
under the sanction of the Legislature, our own 
money, in a way, which, if it succeeds will great- 
ly benefit the public, but if it fails will injure 
none but your petitioners. Companies for the 
growth and manufacture of silk have lately been 
formed, and have gone, or are going into opera- 
tion in Providence, Concord, N. H., Hartford, 
Con., Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥., Warren county, N. 
Jersey, several parts of Penn., Columbus, Ohio, 
&c. Some of these, Iam well assured, and all, 
I believe, have lands, and the privilege of growing 
as well as of manufacturing silk. 

There are some advantages which silk cultur- 
ists of the present day enjoy, and which give them 
superior means to attain their objects, to those 
within the knowledge and reach of their prede- 
cessors. ‘The facility of diffusing information by 
ineans of the spirit of investigation and the power 
of the press have been adverted to. ‘To these we 
may add the introduction of the Chinese Mulberry, 
the invention or improvement of the power loom, 
and the native characteristic ingenuity and inven- 
tive faculties of the people of New England. If 
the Chinese mulberry can be acclimated, made to 
endure our New England winters, as we have 
many reasons for believing, it will give a new and 
improved character to silk culture by increasing 
the quantity and facility of raising food for silk 
worms. And the quality of the silk which is 
formed from leaves of this, is said to be superior 
to that which is obtained from any other plant, 
aud the cocoons of a larger size. The Chinese 
mulberry plantsare injured or destroyed by kind- 
ness, by being grown on too rich a soil, which 
causes the wood to be formed faster than it can 
be ripened, but the mistakes in its culture will be 


tories. 


rectified by time and experience, and the acquisi-. 


tion of the plant, will I think, give a new and 
bright aspect to our silk culture. 

The invention and application of the power 
loom to weaving silk, by Mr Gay, of Providence, 


will also, I believe, tend to produce a new era jn 
this art. By this valuable improvement it appears 
that an individual may, by attending to four looms 
produce 100 yards a day of woven silk. 

Mr PF, said that silk ought notto be viewed as a 
mere article of luxury. ‘That, with the improyve- 
ments which the art of silk culture aj peared capable 
of attaining, not only the cheapest sort of garments 
for laborers might be made of refuse silk, but, he 
believed, (though he might be too sanguine and 
somewhat of an enthusiast in his anticipations) 
that vessels for sea might be fitted with this ma- 
terial. He thought that the time was approach- 
ing when not only the rigging and sails, but even 


the cables of ships, &c. would be formed of silk, 
the cheapest and strongest material which nature 


and art could furnish for those important purposes. 


(Coinmunication.) 
THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS 


of Weather, for Feb. 1836. . 
Sunrise. 12 o'clock. Sundown. 
Feb. 1, 12° above 0, 18 above, 6 above, 
3, 13 below, 4 below, 9 below. 
3, 4 below, 9 above, 4 above. 
4, 5 below, 12 above, 1 below, 
5, 12 below, 4 above, 3 below. 
yy 7 below, 10 above, 10 above. 
a 4 above, 25 above, 15 above. 
8, 23 above, 30 above, 31 above. 
9, 20 ahove, 96 above, 296 above, 
10, 17 abeve, 28 above, 24 above. 
11, 4 above, 25 above, 16 above. 
12, 14 above, 27 ahove, 20 above. 
» 43, 21 above, 20 above, 23 above. 
14, 15 above, 19 above, 1 above. 
15, 8 above, 12 above, 10 ubove. 
16, 2 below, 13 above, 5 above. 
Ly A 1 above, 93 above, 7 above. 
18, 6 above, 13 above, 1 above. 
19, 5 above, 26 above, 20 above. 
20, 19 above, 34 above, 28 above. 
21, 32 above, 49 above, 40 above. 
22. 29 above, 49 above, 32 above, 
23, 30 above, 49 above, 34 above. 
24, 32 above, 39 above, 33 above. 
25, 31 above, 23 above, 10 above. 
26, 8 above, 23 above, 11 above. 
37, 1 above, 21 above, 12 above. 
28, 4 above, 18 above, 7 above. 
29 8 ubove, 32 above, 20 above. 


wees 


9) 


Observations.—Feb. 1, west, fair; 2d, do.; 3d, 
north, fair; 4th, west, fair; 5th, north-west, fair: 
6th, west, fair ; 7th, north-west, snow ; 8th, north 
east, snow, rained in Boston ; 9th, north-west, 
cloudy ; 10th, west, fair; 11th, do.; 12th, north 
east, snow ; 13th, east, snow; I4th, north-west, 
fair; 15th, do. ; 16th, west, fair ; 17th, north-east, 
cloudy ; 18th, north-west, fair; 19th, north-west, 
cloudy ; 20th, north-east, snow ; 21st, north-east, 
cloudy ; 22d, west, fair; 23d, east, fair; 24th 
south-east, rain; 25th, west, snow ; 26th, north 
west, cloudy ; 27th, north-west, fair ; 28th, west, 
fair; 29th, north-east, cloudy. 


, 


N, Prence. 
Ashburnham, 54 miles from Boston, 

on the height of land between 

the ocean and Connecticut river. 


The skeletons of three mammoths are said to 
have been found, recently, in a cavern in the is!- 
and of Pedrose, and carried to Cronstadt. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE. 
OATS. 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture : 

The undersigned, John Smith, of Westmin- 
ster, in the county of Worcester, presents himself 
as a candidate for the Society’s premium for the 
following crop of oats, to wit:—He found upon 
his farm in Westminster, which was purchased 
about one year since, and of which he took pos- 
session early in April last, a plot of ground, con- 
taining one acre and twenty square rods of land, 
on Which the occupant of the farm had raised the 
preceding season Indian corn, and which was left 
in bills, not having becn ploughed since the corn 
was harvested. This plot of ground was ploughed 
by the subscriber about the 20th April last, and 
again ploughed the last of April, and sowed the 
first of May last, with six bushels of oats harrow- 
ed in. No manure was carried upon the piece 
the present year. ‘The oats were harvested about 
15th August, and in September threshed and 
measured, and the amount of the crop was ninety 
nine and three fourths bushels of oats raised upon 
the above-named plot of ground. 

The said plot of ground is a swell of Jand run- 
ning north and south, and the oats were heavier, 
and the straw more bright, on the side of the field 
pitching towards the west. The expense is as 
follows, viz: 

Ploughing twice, harrowing and sowing, . $5 
a 6s 8 we aoe we es ew 
Co a er 5 
Seed, six bushels, . ..... +... 8 











Teel, .. s : «$8 

The product and general state of cultivation, 
and quantity of manure used upon the above 
named piece of land the preceding year, cannot 
be particularly given by the subscriber, as he only 
came into possession of the farm the last spring. 
He bas no doubt, however, but that the quantity 
of manure used and the state of cultivation the 
preceding year, were of the ordinary quantity aud 
kind. He has already stated that no manure was 
used the present season on the above piece of 
land. Joun Soirn. 

Westminster, Vov. 14, 1835. 

I, William Hadley, of Westminster, do hereby 
certify that | witnessed the measurement of the 
oats which were raised on the above-named one 
acre and twenty rods of land, and the whole crop 
that I witnessed amounted to ninetyeight bushels 
and three pecks of oats, and [ was tald by a 
neighbor that he had previously taken out of the 
same lot of oats one bushel. Wa. Hap ey. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; Worcester, ss. | 
Nov. 14, 1835. Then the above-named John 
Smith and William Hadley personally appeared, 
and made oath that the preceding statements by 
them severally submitted were true, 

Before me, Epenezer Vorrey, J. P. 


This certifies that I, P. F. Cowdin being sworn 
Surveyor of the town of Fitchburg, and county of 
Worcester, have this day measured a piece of 
ground for John Smith, of Westminster, in said 
county, being the same on which Oats grew the 
present season and find it to contain one acre and 
twenty rods and no more. P, F. Cowpin. 

Westminster, Oct. 21, 1835. 








s 


BARLEY. 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for | 
the Promotion of Agriculture : 

The subscriber represents,—That upon a piece 
of land containing the quantity mentioned in the | 
annexed certificate of survey, by Samuel Lee, he 
ruised two hundred and twentysix bushels of 
Barley, and he makes the following statements in 
conformity with the conditions contained in the 


' 


Society’s advertisement, viz. :— 

Ist. Condition of the land in the spring of 
1835. 

Corn was raised upon it in 1834. 

Qnd. Product and general state of cultivation 
and quality of manure used upon it in the year 
1834. 

380 bushels of corn were raised upon the land 
in 1834; and two rows of potatoes were planted 
quite round the piece. 110 loads of clear manure 
(not compost) were applied to the land in 1834, 

3d. No manure the present season. : 

4th. 15 bushels upon the entire piece. 

5th. Sowed first week in May; harvested se- 
cond week in’ August; amount of the product, 
226 bushels; expense of cultivation, including 
labor of men and eattle, in ploughing, sowing, 
ploughing in, and reaping, and getting into the 
barn, about $15,00; without expense of harvest- 
ing, $7,50. 

Dated at Barre, the twentyninth day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1835. Henry SpraGue. 

Barre, Nov. 29, 1835. 

Personally appeared Henry Sprague and Albert 
Hl. Sprague, employed upon the farm of said 
Henry, and made oath to the truth of the within 
statements. Natu’: Hovenron, J. P. 


Barre, Nov. 27, 1835. 

} hereby certify, that at the request of Capt. 
Henry Sprague, of Barre, I measured his field, 
on which he raised Barley the present year, and 
found said field to contain four acres and seventy 
four square rods, accurately measured by me. 

Samue. Ler, Surveyor. 


(For the New England Fartner.) 
RURAL AFFAIRS. 

3urrer in Winter.—There is much general 
complaint in reference to the difficulty of churn- 
ing in winter, and also to the quality of the butter. 
Moderate winter weather is unfavorable to butter 
making ; the cream being so long in rising that 
the butter acquires a bitter taste, ‘Vhe method 
pursued in my family is, to warm the basin into 
which the milk is strained, and then immediately 
set it where it will freeze moderately hard as soon 
as possible. The act of congélation causes all the 
cream to rise ; which is, in a tin basin, often near 
three fourths of an inch thick. With one of 
Spaio’s churns, (sold by Hl. Huxley & Co, New 


‘of the needed moisture. 


to drink more than what is really conducive to 
health. It is well known, that if we refrain from 
drinking for some ten or thirty minutes after eat- 
ing, much of the sensation of thirst will pass 
away, — the fluids of the stomach supplying most 
‘This is more especially 
so if the mastication has been slow and complete. 
Cattle, immediately after swallowing their half 
masticated portion of dry fodder, must doubtless 
have a,strong thirst, leading them to drink more 
than is necessary. If they are watered before 
eating they will drink no more than the general 
state of the system requires. It is the practice 
with many farmers to water in the evening before 
and in the morning after foddering. This brings 
two dry meals to succeed each other. ‘This prac- 
tice cannot be correct. It seems to me, therefore, 
that when stock are fed on dry fodder, and watered 
twice «a day, convenience and reason unitedly 
demand that watering should be done the first 
thing in the morning, and atthe time of foddering 
in the evening. And yet this is not the practice 
among mankind. We all drink during and im- 
mediately after eating. I wish the scientific, and 
those who have experience, would favor the public 
with information on this subject. S. F. 

Feb. 1836. 

Use or Tea anp Correr.—The above subject 
suggests a doubt concerning the propriety of using 
these drinks. If the nutriment of our food de- 
pends much on the saliva being well united with 
it, and on its being conveyed to the stomach in 
this condition, it .would seem as though the fre- 
quent sipping of these drinks rendered the saliva 
of comparatively no use. How contrary to nature 
does it appear for a young lady to take into the 
stomach two or three cups of these liquids with 
only two or three ounces of bread! How rational 
to expect numerous pains and diseases as the con- 
sequence! When we think of the quantities of 
heer, cider, wine, spirituous liquors, tea and coffee, 
that are taken into the stomachs of civilized 
people, we should conclude that the tendency of 
civilization was to convert mankind into drinking 
animals, S. F. 


Feb. 1836. 


Curring Crover Hay ereen,—On the 22d and 
23d of June last, | began cutting clover. It was 
very green; and although it cured slow, owing to 
the coolness of the weather, I carted some of it 
into the barn the same day, and the rest the two 
succeeding days. It was thrown lightly on the 
mow and moderately salted. In about ten days 
it had become considerably heated, and some of 
it turned blackish. In this state it was removed 
to another mow, and suflered for a while to lie 
without pressing down, Other hay was aflerwards 
mowed on it. Having occasion, within a few 
days, to remove this clover hay, 1 was surprised 
to find it in excellent order, having a bright color. 





York,) butter is generally obtained in ten to twenty 
five minutes. By feeding the cows partly on tur- 
nips, the butter is as yellow, and possesses a flavor 
noways inferior to that made in summer. 

Feb. 1836. S. F. 

Warerine Live Srockx eerore Fopperine.— 
I would wish to inquire, Mr Editor, through the 
New England Farmer, if watering horses and 
cattle, before giving them fodder is more condu- 
cive to health than afterwards, While, and imme- 
diately after, eating, many people feel a disposition 


Horses and cows ent it well. When removed 
| from the first mow it was smoky and dusty. But 
| now no signs of either. 8. F. 
Feb. 18, 1836. 


Rice FLova.—Among the many uses of rice is 
that for washing hands, It is of a gritty nature, 
between fine sand and Indian meal; answering a 
most excellent purpose to cleanse and soften the 


skin. 8. F. 


Peter the Great, tough an energetic public ra 
former, was himself a drunkard and a murderer. 
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Batthe ends. Procure a piece of wood from a growing 
tree of the same kind, whether apple or pear, cut it of a 


bbe, a dishonor to behave bad. It is an easy matter to 
Zcollect a library that will meet the wants of the Asylum. 
gsuitable length, split off a piece from one side of it, cuts 
the ends smooth with a knife, being careful not to bruixe§ 
the bark, fit it closely into the place prepared in the side} 
of the tree, having the greatest proportion of the sap-flow 
OBITUARY NOTICE. or line between the bark and the wood that can be, come 

Died, on the morning of the 20th inst. Georce C.Jin contact. Proceed in the same way on different sides 
Barrer, Proprietor of the New England Farmer, of thefJof the tree, alter which bind the whole part with some 
Seed Store connected with the New England Farmerffbark or strings made from flax, and cover the whole 
Office, &e. : 
Having been far several years intimately acquainted ,@ 
as well as connected in business with the deceased, we 
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Almost every one cin find among his volumes some re- 
_— - ; re . lic of his juvenile days that will answer well the ; 

BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 23, 1836. palin ie eee geo iam napaaiie pape. 
Some book from their children’s collection, who would 
gladly and proudly relinquish their claim to it, if told 


that it was intended for the poor boys on the Farm School 





Island, who have no father, or mother, or sister, or bro- 
ther, to buy books for them. Any donation of the kind 
will be thankfu'ly received, and may be left at this office, 


with earth, if it does not extend too far up the tree [for at Grant & Daniel!s’ Store in Union street. 


thesbark was removed too far up to be convenient fors y % 
PREVENTIVE FORTHE Hottow Horn.—Although late 


covering with earth; take some strips of cotton cloth, 
in the season, some fine cows may be saved this spring, 


realize his loss with an intensity of feeling, which weg dip them in melted grafting wax, and wind them on inf ; f hii ; ' 

have not power to express, Cut off in the morning of@such a manner as to make the whole air tight. If wellgY pouring about “ half'a gill of spirits of turpentine in 

; done, the pieces will unite at both ends, and soon extend!" CUP OF cavity on top of the head, just behind the 

ae on te cover the weund.’”* B junction of the horns; let it be repeated again in about 
Gien days, or two weeks, after the first application.” 

The above recipe was furnished us by a gentleman 

extensively engaged as a breeder, who has scarcely ever 


his days, at the commencement of a career of enterprise 
and usefulness which promised not only honorable emol- 
ument to himself, but very great benefit to the commu-% 


nity, George C. Barrett has lefta blank in society% 
y : Ya@—«< Two years ago we had a brown beurre Pear treeg 


which is the more to be deplored as we can scarcelyg@ ,. ; os : 
‘ i ' Y@ which stood in a snow drift, and the mice gnawed off all 
hope ever to see it adequately supplied. Honest indus J PAE . 
te ads ; F lathe bark round it more than six inches in length. Some 
try, uctivity, and judicious enterprise were the prominent® . . . , ror . 
, @iime in the spring, with a ha!f inch chisel we cut three! 
Merooves, equi-distant, extending from the bark above, 
downward, into the bark below, near the roots: and§ 


It is also observed in the Genesee Farmer as follows : 


Mless than from 40 to 50 cattle, and from its highly re- 

spectahle source we feel pleasure in giving it a place in 

- 

traits in his character, and caused success to attend what- qour columns.—Balt. Farmer. 
ever he attempted. te 84 

The deceased, had he lived till the 26th of May next, 

would have been 27 years of age. He has left a discon-{ 


‘ , age Mother pear tree. All the slips grew fast at the upper 
solate widow and a child; and of him it may truly be 


; : ; fends, but only one at both ends. However, it has saved 
suid that he lived usefully and respectably, and died pre-{ 


Bthe tree. 
maturely and universally lamented. ; 


Serious Loss.—Messrs Winship, of Brighton, nave 
dlost the beautiful Moss House, built by them last sum- 
mer. It was destroyed on Friday afternoon last by fire 
communicated from the locomotive on its passage to 
Worcester. The pecuniary !oss is inconsiderable, but 
the house was a great curiosity and a great attraction, 


accurately fitted in three slips, which we took from an-} 


“ We tried a similar experiment on an apple tree 
many years ago, which proved unsuccessful ; but no 
grafting wax was then applied as it was in the other 
case. Weare now satisfied, however, that our treatment 
of the pear tree might have been more skilful. The ends 
of the slips ought to reach within the bark both above 
and below, not less than an inch; and particular care 
well. Pussing near them the other day, since the snow gshould be taken that the line of separation of the wood 
has settled, | observed that one of them had been barked 
by the common field mouse; and on further examina- 
tion, found the bark gnawed from every tree, from the 


OT TY 
and contained many articles which cannot be replaced 

TREES BARKED BY MICE. Nee : ; 
@ very easily: the old rustic chair for instance ; rare auto- 
graphs; curious productions of India, &c. 

However, sighing and crying won't help the matter. 
a They must go to work and build a new house on a much 
larger scale, and in the mean time we will see about the 
furniture. We know two or three useless old bachelors 
that we mean to tax for the general benefit.— Trans. 


Mr Fessenven :—Sir, Five years since, I imported 
and set in my garden twenty apple trees of the most de 
sirable varieties. They were planted near the fence, 
which is a stone wall, and they have grown remarkably 


and the bark should in both stock and slip be accurately 
adjusted. We apprehend, that owing to some neglect 
of this kind the lower ends of the tao slips were not uni-# 
ted.” 





Fresnet.—The Taunton Gazette says, that it will 
cost from three to four thousand dollars to repair the 
damages done to roads and bridges in that town alone, in 
consequence of the freshet caused by the rain on Thurs- 
day night. 


surface of the ground upwards from one to two feet, and 
apparently ruined. 

What can be done? Can they be saved? If you, 
Sir, or any of your intelligent correspondents, have suf-j 


It has also been recommended, when fruit trees had 
been deprived of bark by calves turned into an orchard,& 
to head down or cut off the stocks near the ground, and 
fered injury in a similar way, and have been able, by@fto train the fairest and most thrifty from each stump for 
any means, to save your trees, by stating in the New 
England Fariner the method pursued in effecting so desi- 
rable an object, you will confer a singular favor on 





Coucus anp Cotns.—Horse-radish cut into small 
: pieces, and chewed inthe mouth, is an excellent remedy 
for hoarseness, coughs, colds, and cases of incipient con- 
sumption.—Far. Gaz. 


future trees. See N. E. Farmer, vol. ix., p. 213. 





BOSTON ASYLUM AND FARM SCHOOL, 


We have been requested to call the attention of the 
friends of this most excellent institution, to aid in sup 


A Supscriper. 


March 17, 1836. 


By the Editor.—Goodsell's Farmer has the following§ 
article :— 


A meeting of the citizens of New Hampshire for the 
Z purpose of taking measures relative to a Hospital for the 
Insane, has been called at Portsmouth on the first Wed- 
nesday in April. 


plying a deficiency, which now exists, viz. a library for 
Bthe use of the scholars. The want of a library is seri- 
ously felt. There ought to be one established. A judi- 


more prrticularly apple and pear trees, are stripped offfcious collection of books to which the pupil could resort 
their bark during the winter by sheep, rabbits, or mice. 


“ Barking Trees.—It often happens that fruit trees, 





We are informed by the Lake Ere Observer that an 
inexhaustable mine of rich bituminous coal has been dis- 
covered directly on the route of the Beaver and Chenango 
Canal. 


in his moments of leisure, would contribute in an essen- 
When such accidents do happen, such trees should not tial degree to promote the usefulness of the Institution. 


be looked upon as lost, but as soon as the sap begins toff{n fact, we consider that such a collection, rightly man- 
circulate freely in the spring, they should be repaired, 
by fitting in pieces on every side, to keep up the circula- 
tion between the top and the roots. 

* The following directions will enable those who shall 
be so unfortunate as to have their trees injured by mice, 


aged —as it undoubtedly would be —will be a chief; 
instrument in forwarding the benevolent design of its} 
founders and its friends, which is to rescue young minds 
from the depths of poverty and ignorance, from the haunts 


of vice, and from wicked influence, to raise them up to 


or otherwise, to repair them, without incurring any great@| he useful members of society, 10 give them a moral edu-f 
expense. 


‘Where the bark has been taken from the bottom of 
a tree, a8 soon as it is discovered, it should be covered up 
to prevent the wood from becoming dry. During the 


The New York Mirror states that “the obstructions 
in the streets, in extra prices for carting goods, has cost 
the merchants alone, since November, the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars.”’ 





The Philadelphia papers speak in high terms of the 
success of the ice boat constructed at that place, in clear- 
ing the Delaware in such a way as to liberate the ice- 
bound vessels. 


cation, to fit them to “ act well their parts’’ when they 
shall become men. 

The success which has attended this institution exceeds 
the most sanguine expectations. The system of instruc-f 
month of May, uncover the wood, and with a chisel orfftion and government pursued there is admirable, and 
some other instrument cut off from the tree so much 





>? We wish to eall the attention of the lovers of good 
fruit to a notice on our advertising page of the sale of a 
choice collection of Frutt Trees on Saturday next, at the 
office of Mr J. L. Cunningham, Milk street. 


wel! calculated to incite in the mind of the scholars a 
wood as will leave a flat surface, equal in width to the spirit of emulation to improvement. It is, and is felt to 
piece to be inserted. Let this extend so far up and down 
as to reach the sound bark, and make the cut square in 





*See N. E. Farmer, vol. xii., p. 301. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpay, Marcu 21, 1836. 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market 335 Beef Cattle, 60 pair Working Oxen | 


8 Cows and Calves, 331) Sheep, and 835 Swine. 

Pricts—Beef Cattle—Lust week's prices were fully 
supported ; a small advance may have been sealized on 
second and third quality. We noticed two or three yokes 
extra at 45s. We quote first quality at 39s a 42s 9d; 
second do, at 33s Gd a 36s 9d; third do, 28s 6d a 32s 6d 

Working Oxen.—A l\arge number were sold; we give 
the prices of a few only—$42, 60, 76 85, 92, 100, and 
106. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were noticed at $20, 23, and 


*% Sheep—Lots were taken at 22s Gd, 25s, 6d, 30s, and a 
lot at about 3s, 

Swine—Sales were quick and high; all at market sold. | 
Several lots of selected Barrows were taken at 8c. and | 
Sows at 7c; lots to peddle, not selected, at 63-8 fir! 
Sows, and 7 3-3 for Barrows: one lot at 6 1-2and 7 1-2, | 
At retail 7 for Sows and 8 for Barrows, for large ; very | 
small 7 1-2and 3 1-2. Higher prices are expected. ; 





CATALOGUE of FOREST SEEDS and TREES, | 
ForNisHeD BY Wittiam Mann, Bancor, Mr. | 
COMMON NAMES. BOTANIC NAMES. 
White Pine, Piueous Strobus. 
Black or Double Spruce, Abies Nigra. 
Hemlock or Hemlock Spruce, Abies Canadensis. 
Silver Fir, or Balm of Gilead, Abies Balsamifera, 
White Oak, Quercus Alba. 
Red Oak, Quercus Rubra. 
White, or Canoe Birch, Betula Papyracea. 
Yellow Birch, Betula Lutes. 
White Beech, Fagus Sylvestris. 
Red Beech, Fagus Feruginea. 
White Maple, Acer Eriocarpum. 
Red-flowering Maple, Acer Rubrum. 
Sugar Maple, Acer Naccharinum. 
Mouse Wood, or Striped Acer Striatum. 
Maple, 
Arbor Vitor, or White Cedar, Thuya Occidentalis. 
American Lareh, Hackma- Lraix Americana. 
tack, 
Hornbeam, 


Carpinus Americana, 
White Ash, Frarinus Americana. 
Slack Ash, Fraxinus Sambucifolia. 
Mountain Ash, or Roundwood, Fraxinus Motanum. 
Elm, Ulmus Americana. 
Basswood, Tilia Americana. 
Common Elder, Alnus Sernulata. 

It probably would be desirable to customers to have the 
above list priced ; but as itis difficult to obtain some kind at 
as low rates as others may be furnished for, and as some 
want alargernumber and larger sizes than others; it is ne- 
cessary that customers should send per mail, a memorandum 
of the kinsd, sizes, and quantities ; and thea the price may be 
furnished before the order is sent, 

It is ascertained by experiment, that Evergreens may be | 
transplanted either in Spring or Autumn, but that all other | 
forest trees should be set early in the Spring, soon after the 
buds begin to fill, 

Forest Seeds should be planted in Autumn, and orders 
should be sent early in Summer, as some kinds shed their 
seeds in June or July. 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 

W. M. takes the liberty to refer to Hon. S. R. Lyman and 
Geo. C. Barrett, Esq. Boston, Messrs C. & D. P. Dyer, 
Providence. R. I. and E. W. Bull, Esq. Hartford, Ct. and 
Messrs Sinclair & Moore, Baltimore, Md. 





- FRAMINGHAM NURSERY. | 
English Cherry trees, Apple trees, Pear and Peach trees 
for sale. 
Aso — a few bushels of the very celebrated Tea Wheat, 


which never suffers by blast or rust. Apply to 
WM. BUCKMINSTER, 
march 23, 1836. 3t Framingham. 





RURAL LIBRARY. 
This is a monthly periodical of S2 large octavo pages, de- | 
voted to the republication of Standard Works on Agriculture, 
Gardening and Domestic Economy. The plan embraces the 
reprint of works, entire, abridged and compiled. The most 
— works with their engravings, both American and 
‘oreign. The price is only two dollars per annum —a sume 
that will furnish every subscriber works that would cost from 
ten to thirty or forty dollars. Published by H. HUX- 
LEY, & CO., at their Agricultural Seed Store, No. 2, 
Barcley street, New York. At march 23, 1826. 


- PEAR TREES. _ 


For sale at the Garden of the subscriber, in Salem, many 
varieties of the best old and new Pears—engrafied from bear- 
ing trees. Every tree sold will be warranted to produce the 
fruit which its name indicates. R. MANNING 

march 23, 3t 1 





FARM AT AUCTION, ‘ 

Will be sold at Public Auction, on Saturday, 26th inst. 
12 o’elook at noon, on the premises, a FARM, pleasantly situ- 
| ated between Cobell’s aud Policy Pond, on Windham Range, 
coutaining about 120 acres of first rate land, suitably divided 


into mowing, Ullage, pasture and wood-fand. On said farm 
| 














‘he subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Monroe | - 


County in the State of New York, will attend to the collec- | 


} 


tion of Mortgages, or any general Jand business in the County | 


of Monroe. Persons wishing to buy Farms in that fertile re- 





PRICES OF COUNTRY 


PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
































j tire 
| is a two story Dwelling House, a good Barn, 36 by 70 feet; | AppLes, Russetts and Baldwins. | barrel | 150) 228 
a good Orchard and about 400 cords of Wood. The road | Beans, white, . 2 F bushel| 175} 200 
lead.ng from Hampstead to Lowell passes through the centre | Beer, mess, ‘ ° | burrel | 12.75 | 13 60 
| of the said farm, it being about eleven miles from Lowell. | Cargo, No. 1. . . ‘ | “ 11025) 1075 
Said farm will be sold entire or in two lots, divided by the | prime, . ; : . “« | 850; 900 
| road. A credit of from one to five years will be given with | Beeswax, (Americon) }pound | = 25 27 
| satisfactory security. For further particulars enquire of | Kurrer store, No. | > i é Lin 3] 20 | 22 
Gentlemen contiguous thereto, or of the subscriber, in said | Curese, new milk, . : : : 7 8 | 9 
Wincham. FEATHERS, northern, geese, hese 46' 50 
| AtLso,—At the same time aud place, 2 Oxen, 6 Cows, 1 Ox | southern, geese, ; nf 42 | 45 
Waggon, 1 Sled, 1 Harrow, 2 Ploughs,7 Chains, and other Frax, American, . : . ; ae 9 | 10 
articles too numerous to mention. BENZ. F. SIMPSON. | Fish, Cod, ° F : |quintal]| 337) 350 
Windham, Mareh 9, 1836. | Frour, Genesee, . cash | barrel | 862] 875 
N. B. ‘The above farm is very well adapted to the growth | Baltimore, Howard street, Ls 800; 800 
of the Mulberry. Baltimore, wharf, ae? A. 787; 800 
,” (i... .. b. Alexandria, ° : : ™ 750! 762 
A good Straw, or Hay Cutter, for sale at S. N. TEN-| Grats, Com, northern “ogee ong | bushel aot 87 
| NEY’S Hard Ware Store, No, 7, Union street. Will be sold | nad yellow 1 ge on 84 
| che ap. if applied for soon, . ae march 23. 3 Rye, northern, . . ) 4 115} 120 
OX WAGGON. Barley, ms that cael Sy oh ol 90} 100 
For sale a first rate Ox Waggon, nearly new, with broad | Oats, nor hern,. (prime) bus 70 75 
| whe.ls. Apply to the subseriber, . ainaica Plains. | Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | ®5 00 | 30 00 
march 23, H. COWING. | eastern screwed, . > é | Sy | 23 00 | 26 00 
- aneennie eomodes se Ne “ 
| New and Choice Fruit Trees at Auction, | eso” prapeen, ., ae Posy MS gallon 
On Saturday next, at 11 o’clock, at Cunning bam’s Auction Hops, Ist quality . ; . - pound 15 16 
\ Room, an invoice ot the most choice and rare Fruit lrees | Od quality , F g i | sé 10 | 2 
ever offered for sale in the country, just received froin France, | Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . y “ 14 | 15 
} embracing more than 190 kinds of Pears, Plums, Peaches, | southern, Ist sort, . J “ IL) 12 
| Apricots and Apples. The list of varieties was4urnished by | LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, * - “ 19; @ 
| a member of the Fruit Committee of the Mass. Horticultural | do, upper, . * 12 | 14 
Society, and the sorts were selected either from specimens | dry hide, sole, : ; « 19; 21 
exhibited at the Society Rooms, or trom the London Horticul- | ‘do. upper, . { “ » 1!) 2% 
tural Society’s Catalogue. he Trees were purchased by a | Philadelphia, sole, ’ ‘ 97 29 
gentieman of Massachusetts, in person, from the celebrated | Baltimore, sole, . “ 25 97 
nurseries of Messrs Vilmorin & Noisetto, and are in every re- | Lime, best sort, ; +t ’ . | cask 120; 1% 
spect in first rate order and condition, : PiasteR Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | 312| 337 
7 Catalogues will be ready on the morning of the sale. Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 96 00 | 26 50 
FINE EARLY PEAS. Navy, merit SAI a Ol Ga 2 
Earliest Dwarf Peas¢#the earliest variety of Peas, grown | Ser bone, ye ee sees aed | 
ae # | Seens, Hera’s Grass, . ° ‘ bushel | 
from 20 to 24 inches high—consequently require no sticks, | , Red Top , * 75| 90 
Early Wasiuington Peas; a very productive early variety. | Red Clover, northern, cand “| 12 
“Chariton “Early Golden Hotspur, do. ; Sirk Cocoons,(American) .. Pushel 
Bishop’s Ea:ly Dwarf, do. ; very Dwarf and early. 7 » ated : 00 
Atso—Dwart Scymetar Peas—A new variety from Scet- l ALLOW» ened,”  . “ own. 8 50 } 9 
land; this Pea will be found a great acquisition for a very pro- | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound ne Z 
oF retche / American, full blood, washed ” 55 65 
ductive and delicious lade sort. a. °° Sek oe “a 55 58 
Dwarf Blue Imperial Pea; | ’ 1.9 os “ . 50 
Large Dwarf Marrowfat, do.; &c. &c de. ir do. 
ee ae ere es eh gee er wos do. 1-4.and common “ 40 45 
Ali the above were raised expressly for the New ENGLAND | Intive washed ‘ 2 60 
Seep Srore, Nos. 5! & 52, North Market Street | Native washec . : s 
a ee = , (Pulled superfine, os 58 60 
FaRMER WANTED. | =< | IstLambs, . : “ 50 53 
Wanted a good man. an American, well acquainted with | Eo42d_ do. : ‘ “ 40; 41 
Farming operations. Apply at this office. o2j}3d do, , ; “ 30 35 
March 16. St } ¥. Ist Spinning, . ; « | @ ou 
ta oo ee eee. : ; 
ADVERTISEMENT, . | ar me wool is generally 5 ets. 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


i ill find it for their interest to cai! on him as he has y | Hams, northern, : . jpound) 14/ 15 
gion, wi ina itlor their inte re caii on pine ) as ‘ “. many | southern, and western, | a | 1] 12 
Farms for sale. WILLIAM ATKINSON, ip ’ F a ie 10 

: oe oRK, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ a 
Land Broker, No. 27, Exchange street. | ,, 5 a. il 15 

Reference to Col. Jossrpu May “ | Pountny, . : : i 
relerence to a ° SEF dig de bed | Burrer, (tub) m , , 4“ 18 9% 
Epwakp Crurr, ! “ 99] %% 

Samurt May, Esq’rs lump ; ‘ o3 
Roc N Y Mai k ‘'— ies ~~ | Eacs, A > ” dozen| 23) 3S 
__. HOSROSOT, A: Ss ere, SS eee : i bushel} 30] 50 
FARM FOR SALE. | Ciper, P barre! | 175 | 200 


For sale a Farm in Bed‘ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 304 acres inclu- 
ding abont 15 acres covered witha valuable growth of wood 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- 


‘tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 


shrubs which have been collected at much labor and expence ; 
attached to the garden isa Green House filled with thrifly 
bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which 
will be sold or not as the purehawer may choose. The Farm 
is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is 
stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &e., which the present owner 
has spared no expence in obtaining. The Farm is bounded 


| on the west by Concord River, which is well supplied with 
| fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a 


desirable retreat to the gentleman who is fond of fishing or 
shooting. 

Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
which will be hberal, apply to the subsertber in Boston or at 
the Farm. JAMES VILA, 

March 16. tf. 











PR!OMIUM SPRING SEED WHEAT. 

Can be had of the subseriber, in Fitchburg, at $2,50 per 
| bushel. The product of this kind (known by the name, Black- 
sea or Smyrna,) has been 55, 50 and 35 to the acre for the 
last three years. PAYSON WILLIAMS. 

Feb. 24, 1836. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS OR CHINESE MULBER- 
RY SEED. 


A small quantity of the above, of recent importation, hav- 
ing been consigned to Charles W. Green. Esq., of Jamaica 
Plains, by Russel! Sturgis, Esq., row in Canton; just ree’d 
and for sale by Dante. L, Gisspens & Son, 218 Washington 
St., Boston, and Gro. C. Barrett, New Kngland Seed 
Store. Price 2,50 ets. per oz. 3t march 16. 


FOR SALE OR TO LEY. 
| The celebrated thorough bred Stallions Highlander, Young 
Highlander and Dey of Algiers. Also 20 full bleoted, im- 
ported aud thorough bred Durham improved short horn Bulls, 
! 
! 
{ 


Cows and Heifers, from aherd of more than 40 superior, 
thorough bred animals, Inquire of RALPH WATSON, 
East Windsor, Conn. March 16. 
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MARCH 23, 1836, 











WILSO BDA 

THE SAILOR’S FRIEND. 
On reading Mrs Sarah J. Hale's Report of the Seamen's 
Aid Society, Jan. 8th, 1836. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH, ESQ. 

The Sailor's best friend ?—It is woman—dear woman— 

She pities the errors she cannot approve, 
But prizes his daring, which seems super-human, 

His coolness in peril—his ardor in love ; 
His patience in bearing fatigue and privation, 

When dangers, or famine, or agonies press him, 
Elicits from woman the warm aspiration — 

‘Oh ! pity the Sailor! God, bless him! God, bless 

hitn!’ 


And Heaven will smile on his gallant behavior ; 
For the true-hearted sailors of Old Galilee, 
Were called from their vessel to follow the Saviour, 
Whose words were the truth—and the truth made 
them free. 
Me preached on their decks, and he walked on their 
waters, 
He stilled the rough tempast that rose to distress 
them ; 
He healeth every pain to their wives and their daughters, 
He still loves the sailors — God, bless them !— God, 
bless them! 


And woman — dear woman — with ardent devotion, 
Still follows the Saviour, and prays for the brave 
Who, like the disciples, now plough the rough ocean, 
For His is the power to bless and to save. 
She comforts the wife, and her babe on its pillow, 
Forbidding that poverty’s hand should oppress her ; 
She whispers of Hope, and the Tar on the billow 
She pities the Sailer! — God, bless her ! — Gud, bless 
her! 





Mosarc.—Painting in Mosaic, or the mode of 
representing objects by the union of portions of 
variously colored stone or glass, reduced to an 
even surface, is an art which is but little practised 
or known in this country. The art of working in 
Mosaic was known to the ancients, and was pro- 
bably practised in very remote ages, perhaps before 
the invention of painting. The greater Mosaic 
works of the ancients were principally devoted to 
their halls and baths, and portions are very plainly 
disclosed in excavations, which enable us to judge 
sufficiently of the extent of design and excellence 
of the workmanship. 

The labor of this kind of work is very great, 
large compositions requiring several years to exe- 
cute, and the grinding and polishing of the picture 
are extremely laborious. Artificial substances are 
prepared of enamel and glass, of a vast variety of 
shades, in order to obtain the suitable gradation of 
color in the picture. At Rome, where this branch 
of the fine arts is extensively carried on, all ihe 
materials are compounded —and the present 
number of tints in Mosaic is said to amount to 
fifteen thousand, proceeding by a nicety almost 
inconceivable. 

Sometimes fragments of the smallest surface 
are used for Mosaic pictures — and it is said that 
in a portrait of Pope Paul V., the face alone con- 
sists of 1,700,000 portions, each no larger than a 
grain of millet, ‘The Mosaic of the cupola of St 


Peters at Rome, on the other hand, is composed 
of stones of from half an inch to two inches 
square ; and pavements appear in pieces still 





The price of Mosaic depends on the 


larger. 


NEW ENGLANI FARMER. 


quality and extent of the work, in which there is 
probably a greater difference than in paintings. 
Pictures of large size have sometimes cost from 
20 to $30,000. In Rome there are masters of this 
art as well as of painting. —Mer. Jour. 





Sin Wattrer Scorr.—Every person, the least 
acquainted with the history or character of this 
great man, knows that, in many striking peculiar- 
ities, he stood alone and unequalled. Whether 


we consider the value or the aggregate amount of | 


his writings, he is foremost among those who have 
contributed to the literature of the world, The 
January number of Frazer’s Magazine contains a 
series of interesting reminiscences relative to the 
last days of Sir Walter, from which we glean a 
few interesting particulars. 
Constable & Co. in 1825, Scott, who bad endorsed 
their paper to an unlimited extent, became liable 
to the amount of £80,000, while his means to meet 
these liabilities, did not probably exceed £10,000. 
lt was under these discouraging circumstances 
that he commenced the Herculean task of writing 
himself out of debt, in which as is known he so 
far succeeded, that at the time of his death the 
claims were reduced to one third, so that in five 
years he actually earned more than forty thousand 
pounds sterling, This result, however, was ac- 
complished by an intensity and constancy of labor, 
to which his previous efforts had been nothing ; 
at the cost of all his accustomed amusements, by 
the sacrifice of bodily exercise, and as frequent 
consequence of sleep. One of Constable’s cred- 
itors, holding a note endorsed by Walter Scott, 
nearly rendered nugatory all the arrangements for 
the gradual settlement of the claims, by absolutely 


refusing.to accept, even pro tempore, any part of 


his demand. All or nothing was his ultimatum. 
This Shylock nearly experienced the fate of his 
prototype, for his debt was set aside on the ground 
of usury, and he was glad to accept any terms he 
could obtain. For his life of Bonaparte, which 
he completed in one year, Sir Walter received 
£14,000. Among his other most profitable under- 
takings, was the new edition of his works and his 
contributions to Lardner’s Cyclopedia. [In some 
instances £500 were offered him for a few trifles 
to be inserted in an annual, These facts go to 
account for a result which, as it is unparalleled in 
the history of literature, can, without explanation, 
hardly be credited. 





Best time ror Mentant Exerrion.—Nature 
has allotted the darkness of the night for repose 
and the restoration by sleep of the exhausted en- 
ergies of the body and mind. If study or compo- 
sition be ardently engaged in towards that period 
of the day, the increased action in the brain 
which always accompanies activity of mind re- 
quires a long time to subside ; and if the individual 
be of an irritable habit, he will be sleepless for 
hours, or perhaps tormented by unpleasant dreams. 
If, nevertheless, the practice be continued, the 
want of refreshing repose will ultimately induce 
a state of irritability of the nervous system ap- 
proaching to insanity. It is, therefore, of great 
advantage to engage in severer studies early in 
the day, and devote the two or three hours pre- 
ceding bed-time to light reading, music, or amu- 
sing conversation.—Combe’s Physiology. 





It is a quaint remark of some writer, that “ Pro- 
fane swearers are the most foolish of sinners — 
they serve the Evil One without wages.” 


By the failure of 








WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 

600 Ibs. very fine White Dutch Clover, (free from foul 
seed) just received from Holland, and for sale by GEO. C, 
BARRETT. Feb. 3. 





AUCTION. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 

Yo be sold at Public Auction, on Friday, Ist of April next 
at 2 o'clock P. M. on the premises if not previously disposed 
ofat private sale, the FARM lately occupied by Henry 
Jackson, deceased situated on the main read, midway be- 
tween Fitchburg and Leominster. Said Farm contains 76 
acres of land, conveniently divided for Mowing and Tillage, 
an orchard, good Pasturage and a valuable Wood-lot, with a 
House, Barn and Wood-shed in good repair. For further 
information, apply to Mr PA‘T'CH, near the premises. Con- 
ditions at sale. 

Leominster, March 4, 1836. 


By order of the Executor, 
25.000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 

The Subscriber will engage, if applied for soon, a part or 
whole of the above number of White Mulberry ‘Trees, very 
thrifty and in good order, to be delivered in the spring. : 


eb. G:C. BARRETT. 


TO PAPER MAKERS, 
The subscriber has iNVENTED and put into operation at 
Messrs H. C. & W. Curtis’s paper establishment, Newton, 
Lower Falls, Mass. a machine fur washing and rinsing FELTs. 
It is a decided improvement upon anything heretofore used for 
the same purpose. Any applications for the above machine, 
or any person wishing further information respecting’ it, will 
be atiended to by addressing NEHEMIAH HUNT, 
march 2. 3tis Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
TEAZLE SEED. 
Just received 50 Ibs, ; rime ‘Teazle Seed, "The importance 
of this crop merits the attention of agriculturists. 


Dec. 16, G. C, BARRETT, 


SITUATION WANTED AS GARDENER, 

* A steady, active, married mau is in want of a situation as a 
Gardener. He is conversant in every department of the busi- 
ness, and is also acquainted with the management of a vege- 
table farm; unders‘ands taking care of Cows, Horses, &c., 
has lived in some of the most respectable places in Massachu- 
setts and can produce the highest recommendations from bis 
former employers. Any communication directed to the care 
of J. D. Williams, Roxbury, or at this office, will receive im- 
mediate attention. Feb. 17. 


FARM WANTED. 
Wanted to purchase, a Farm, containing from 60to 200 
acres, or more, within 6 miles of the city. Inquire at 134, 
Tremont street, Boston, Feb. 24. 











SOUTHERN CLOVER. 
Just received a few tierces of Southern Clover, for sale by 
march 16. GEORGE C. BARRETT.” 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
For sale at the Nursery of William Kenrick, at Nonantum 
Hill, in Newton, Mass. Morus Multicau/is or true Chinese 
la by the single plant or the dozen—the 100 or the 





Orders sent by mail direct, or left with Geo. C. Barrett, 
who is agent, at the New England Farmer Office, will be at- 
tended to promptly. march 2. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
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